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“IMPORTANT AND VALUABLE DOCUMENTS. 


_ _ The Seventeenth Report of the Eastern State Penitentiary.—A few copies of this document, which 
includes the elaborate tables of the medical officer—showing the sanitary condition of the institution 


from its commencement, - fa ALS a. 
Numbers 1 and 2 of volume I. of this Journal—the first couteiwing a Review of the History of 
n 


_ Penal Legislation in Penney ivepia, ands everal plates, illustrative of prison architecture jana the 


second containing a beau steel of Mrs. Eligabeth Fry, and a view of the New 


_ Pentonville, near London, and an account of its discipline and results. 


Either of the above may be had on application to any member of the Acting Committee. 
idee. NOTICE. 


i> Communications and orders for this work, may be addressed “‘ Editor of the Journal of Prison 
Discipline,” care of the publishers, No. 6, South Fifth Street, Philadelphia. : 
i> Officers of State, Inspectors, or Wardens of Penitentiaries, Keepers of Common Gaols, Houses of 
Correction, &¢., Superintendents or Physicians of Insane As s, (whether public or private, and 
whether for paupers or pay-patients,) officers of Houses of Refuge, Police Magistrates, and others 
who may be in vente of, or have aecess to reports or other documents bearing on prison disci- 
pline, insanity, juvenile prope wan ange regulations, pauperism, é&c., &c., will confer a particular 
e copies of such publications for use or notice in this Journa}, 
All such attentions will be gratefully acknowledged, and cheerfully reciprocated. 





NOTICE OF THIS JOURNAL. 


“It embodies more information on the subject of prisons, arranged and expressed 
in the spirit of literature and science, than any other publication of our country, 
and will compare with any Journal devoted to this department of knowledge in 
Europe.”—Hon. Charles Sumner’s Speech, in debate on prison question in 
Boston, May, 1847. Boe 
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RECENT NOTICES. 
From the North American and United States’ Gazette. 


We have received from Messrs. E. C. & J. Biddle the last number of the 
Pennsylvania Journal of Prison Discipline, which is published quarterly, under 
the direction of the Philadelphia Society for alleviating the .Miseries of Public 


Prisons. A glance through its.pages shows what is well understood—that it is a 
(See 3d page of Cover.) 
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Art. L—RESTRAINT AND REFORMATION OF CHILDREN DIS- 
POSED TO VAGRANCY AND CRIME. 


To tnose who are familiar with the details of crime and 
pauperism, and especially with the prolific sources of both, it 
seems almost impossible to exaggerate the importance of early 
habits. A great proportion of the disease, poverty, insanity 
and crime which we witness, results from something done that 
ought not to have been done, or something left undone that 
ought to have been done in the infancy, childhood, or youth of 
the suffering or guilty parties. And though we cannot exoner- 
ate them from a due responsibility for their own acts, nor 
transfer any portion of their guilt to those who neglected or 
misled them, we are interested in preventing the like conse- 
quences in other cases, and, of course, in the character and 
efficiency of any means of correcting or counteracting the 
wayward tendencies of youth. 

It is confidently asserted that crime is much more frequent 
among persons under age than it was ten years ago. It may 
be so. It would not make at all against the importance or 
efficiency of existing preventive measures, if it were so. The 
increase can be more than accounted for in the incoming of a 
population, from foreign shores, for whose*training our institu- 
tions are not accountable. Of 3,000 and more foreigners land- 
ing at New York in a single day, within the last month, at least 
one-third were minors, and a large portion of these being igno- 
rant and vicious, and exposed to the manifold temptations which 
poverty and opportunity and roving habits supply, it will not 
surprise us to know that this single accession to our population 
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furnishes fifty names to our criminal dockets, nor that the 
193,000 who have arrived at the same port in the first eight 
months of 1851, turns out nearly the same ratio. 

If, therefore, it were proved, out and out, that juvenile crime 
has increased among us, it would not in the least lessen our 
confidence in the preventive efficiency of right education, nor 
in the value of our existing institutions for the correction of 
criminally-disposed youth. On the contrary, we should be 
prompted to urge, with more earnestness, the increase and 
improvement of them, by the conviction that, unless these 
means are plied with diligence and skill, crime will become 
rampant, and our streets will be filled with rapine and violence. 

That the design of houses of Refuge, or Reformation for 
juvenile delinquents, is not understood, nor their perfection ap- 
preciated, is evident from the paucity of such institutions, and 
from the views which are entertained and expressed by those 
who object to them. 

So far as we know, only four, or at most, five of the thirty- 
one States in our Union have an institution for the correction 
of juvenile delinquents. A late attempt to secure the establish- 
ment of one in New Jersey failed, and the debates and discus- 
sions which it excited called out various opinions on the subject 
generally, which are worth a passing consideration. How far 
the main question was affected by political currents, we have 
no means of determining, though we are fully aware that the 
best schemes of philanthropy are often submerged in those 
dirty and turbulent waters. 

An Executive message having urged the measure, a bill was 
passed by the Legislature appointing Commissioners to select “a 
suitable site on which to erect buildings, to be called the New 
Jersey House of Refuge, in which may be kept employed, and 
instructed, such persons as may have been convicted of crimes 
by the courts, or who have been arrested as vagrants, or whose 
parents or guardians may desire their being committed to the 
institution hereby authorized to be created,” and appropriating 
a sum not exceeding $15,000 towards carrying out the scheme. 
A. site, allowed on all hands to be eligible and cheap, was se- 
cured; a plan prepared and approved, and contracts made for a 
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considerable proportion of the materials and labour. At this 
juncture the work was arrested by order of the Legislature, and 
a committee of one from each county in the State was appointed 
to examine and report on the condition of affairs. 

A majority of said committee were of opinion that the pro- 
bable cost of the establishment would far exceed the anticipa- 
tions of those who passed the bill, and that the act would not 
have been passed had there existed the least suspicion that 
$100,000 would have been necessary to complete the work. 
They admitted that the advantages of a House of Refuge are 
quite as great as they are represented to be, but they think (1.) 
That the creation of such an institution by single counties who 
feel the need of one, or by the union of two or more adjoin- 
ing counties, would answer the same purpose, while the ex- 
pense would be more equitably arranged, and the counties 
which have no young rogues would thus avoid a tax in aid 
of those which are less favored. (2.) That having such es- 
tablishments near by would save the expense of transporting 
delinquents over long distances. (3.) That if county Houses 
ef Refuge were established, the persons who would have charge 
of them would be more likely to know the dispositions, habits 
and faults of the offenders, from living within the same neigh- 
borhood, and so they could adapt the treatment more skilfully. 
(4.) That if a House of Refuge is opened in the near vicinity 
of the offenders, the influence of relatives and friends might be 
employed to aid the corrective discipline. And (5.) That those 
who had the expense of the erection would then also have the 
benefit. It was, moreover, urged against the completion of the 
work, that what money the State can spare had better be ex- 
pended on free schools, by means of which the necessity of a 
House of Refuge will be obviated. 

The minority of the committee reported that an appropriation 
ef $30,000, in addition to the $15,000, would enable the Com- 
missioners to finish the buildings for the accommodation of 
ninety-six inmates with the necessary attendants, and they 
estimate the loss to the State, which would arise from an aban- 
donment of the plan, at about the same sum, They admitted the 
force of what the majority members say of the importance of 
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schools, but insisted that all the aid they require can be af- 
forded, and yet leave ample means to build the Refuge. They 
cannot however “ concur with the majority of the committee in 
the opinion that the several counties should attempt the attain- 
ment of the ends proposed, and which are admitted to be praise- 
worthy and desirable. Leaving out of view the fact, which we 
assume to be incontrovertible,” they say, “ that the aggregate 
expense of erecting and properly furnishing the necessary 
buildings, together with the salaries of the persons who would 
be required to superintend these establishments which, though 
containing but few inmates, will, for that very reason, if pro- 
perly managed, be vastly more expensive in proportion than 
can possibly be the case in an extensive central institution; we 
venture to express the opinion that the youth who are the proper 
subjects for the discipline of a House of Refuge, ought to be 
removed from the vicinity and influence of their companions 
in vice and crime. Hence we consider the argument of the 
majority to be based upon an untenable position, and one which 
is in direct opposition to the principle which lies at the very 
foundation of the whole system of prison discipline as it is now 
generally administered, and from which the ideas establishing 
Houses of Refuge and their kindred institutions are naturally 
derived. The influence of parents and relatives, so pathetically 
invoked in the report of the majority of the committee, is, in a 
vast majority of cases, especially to be deprecated. The pre- 
cocious development of evil passions and vicious habits may 
not unfrequently be traced directly to parental example and to 
the contaminating influence of constant association with de- 
praved relatives and companions. A very large proportion of 
those who are proper subjects for the restraints of this institution 
are orphans, either literally or by the operation of our criminal 
laws, which have consigned their natural protectors to the cells 
of a prison. Weare impelied by a conscientious conviction of 
the responsibilities resting upon us as philanthropists, as Chris- 
tians, as good citizens and lovers of our country, to say to 
your honorable body, that the State should assume the parental 
relation, and that considerations of State policy, no less than 
those of humanity, should induce us, the almoners of her bounty, 
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to provide, from her treasury, the means of instructing and 
saving her otherwise friendless children.” 

These are certainly very humane and sensible views, and 
such as one would think must make an impression on the minds 
of intelligent legislators; but the voice of the majority of the 
committee prevailed, and of course New Jersey must wait 
awhile for a House of Refuge. 

We hope they will take advantage of the interval to pro- 
cure an accurate return of the number of oflenders appre- 
hended in the different counties of the State, with their age, 
education, crime, &c., so that the present stock of materials for 
such a wholesome discipline may be ascertained, and that 
school-masters may have a proper view of the reformation 
that is expected at their hands. 

We would also advise to a candid review of the system of 
discipline adopted in Houses of Refuge, in the hope that some 
valuable modifications may be suggested. 

To aid, if we may, in so good a cause, we will submit a 
few points for consideration : 

J. Is it not a radical defect to introduce into the same insti- 
tution, and subject to the like discipline, youth of such various 
character? By the terms of the New Jersey act, three classes 
of minors are contemplated— 

1. Such as are convicted of crimes by the courts ; 

2. Such as are arrested for vagrancy; and 

8. Such as are committed at the desire of their parents or 
guardians. 

It is not unlikely that from the first of these classes will 
come to the establishment as finished a villain as can be turned 
out of any penitentiary in the land. He may be a practical 
thief, an adroit burglar, or a daring incendiary; or his hands may 
even have been imbrued with his brother’s blood. The crime of 
which he is convicted may be one of the most flagrant, and the 
circumstances among the most aggravated, and yet, because of 
his youth, he is committed to the guardianship of the House of 
Refuge, rather than to the custody of the State’s prison. 

At the same time, there comes from a magistrate’s office a 
thoughtless, giddy boy, whose habits of truantry and irregularity 
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are too stubborn for a weak mother’s nerves or muscles to cope 
with. He is honest, truthful, liked by the neighbors, and free 
from any suspicion of crime or outrage, or even of a propensity 
that way, but “the Squire” has advised to try him a while in 
the House of Refuge. She.is told that it is a very fine place 
for refractory wills to be subdued, and so it is; that good fare, 
lodging, clothing, and schooling, are furnished for nothing ; and 
so they are; that she will be freed from any care or anxiety 
about him; and so she will. No provision could better meet 
her exigencies; and a commitment is forthwith made out. 

Now we think it is a radical evil to bring two such youths 
together in the same play-ground, dining-hall, shop, chapel and 
school-room, &c. To associate them in any form or degree, 
seems to be a violation of all received notions of moral disci- 
pline. As much more corrupting are the evil communications 
at that age than at a later period, so much the more desirable 
is it that the association which gives them place should be 
avoided. And yet where are they more likely to be introduced 
than into a House of Refuge which is used both as a prison for 
young convicts and as a school for wilful or vagrant children? 
Our first position then is that a House of Refuge, properly or- 
ganized, should admit no class of inmates that it is unsafe or 
inexpedient to bring into daily and hourly association with the 
other classes of inmates. The good that may come under 
any other arrangemeut is too uncertain to compensate for the 
evil that must come. 

II. Are not the occupations of the inmates of our Houses of 
Refuge generally such as are unlikely to be of advantage to 
them in after life? We are aware of the great difficulties 
which are experienced on this subject in such institutions. 
There are so few pursuits in which juvenile labour can be 
made available, and so few persons who are disposed .to en- 
counter trouble for the sake of the profit on such labour, that 
care-takers are often at their wits’ end to know in what way 
to employ them. And we are aware, also, that the object of Re- 
fuge-labour is not to qualify the boys for a trade, but simply to 
train them to habits of industry, attention, punctuality and 
obedience, as preliminary to being indentured. But does it not 
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admit of some question whether these habits might not be se- 
cured in conjunction with employments better suited to the 
physical and moral circumstances of childhood? Is it certain 
that boys cannot be occupied, in the interval between ten and 
fifteen years of age, in some pursuit that will be more likely to 
promote their moral and physical development, as well as to 
qualify them for the business of life, than the trades that are 
now usually followed? Is it clear that agricultural labour can 
not find some place in the list of occupations? 

If we are not mistaken, the disposition to indenture boys to 
farmers has always prevailed in these institutions. The idea is 
justly entertained that this mode of life is more free from temp- 
tations and more friendly to virtuous habits than any other; and 
if so, it is to be regretted that a taste for it should not be culti- 
vated at the earliest practicable period. A boy who has saun- 
tered about the streets and wharves and vicious resorts of a 
city and tasted the poisonous sweets of a roving and pleasure- 
seeking life till he is twelve or fourteen years old, is not likely 
to be weaned from such associations by two or three years 
involuntary service in the Refuge shops, at a business for which 
he has no inclination, and from which he knows he could not 
obtain a livelihood. And if at the end of this heartless and 
distasteful term of labour, he is indentured to a good, honest 
farmer, the chances are very much against his entering with 
spirit upon what will seem to him the dull and monotonous 
round of agricultural labour. ‘To suppose that he will apply 
himself with zeal to farm-work, with a view of making it the 
business of his life, and that he will strive to accumulate some- 
thing with which to secure a little homestead of his own, is to 
suppose what is very rarely realized. We will venture to say 
that not one in ten of the Refuge boys in this country who 
have been indentured to farmers, are farmers now. We do 
not think this would have been the result had they been trained 
intelligently to agricultural Jabour from the age of ten, and 
been made familiar with various arts of practical husbandry. 

We have not time nor space to follow out this suggestion, but 
we will venture the opinion that schools of reform, where out- 
of-door, or field labour has been the chief occupation of the 
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pupils, have secured advantages, avoided evils and obtained re- 
sults which do not appear in the history of those institutions 
from which land-labour has been necessarily excluded. In this 
view, we could have wished that, previous to the investment of 
so large a sum in the erection of a new Refuge for white chil- 
dren in our own city, the principles on which our present Refuge 
system is conducted were more fully examined and discussed. 
We shall not be considered as calling in question the vast benefits 
which have been conferred on the community by Houses of 
Refuge. The records of our own institution bear abundant 
testimony to the value of their reformatory and preventive in- 
fluence. We regard our new Refuge for coloured children with 
unqualified favour and interest. But it would be strange if the 
observation and experience of a third of a century should have 
suggested no important defects or improvements; and that we 
have done well is a good reason (not for doing the same thing 
over again) but for trying to do better. And we cannot avoid 
the conviction that a discipline is practicable for juvenile of- 
fenders (technically speaking), which should be more whole- 
some, appropriate and efficient than that which now prevails, 
with far less resemblance to prison-architeeture within and 
without, and far more appropriate employments for the inmates. 
II. Is it practicable to obtain eare-takers of our juvenile re- 
formatory institutions that shall so unite the qualities of warden, 
parent, infant-school teacher and nurse, as to suit the great 
diversity of ages, classes and characters that are admitted? 
We had intended to discuss, briefly, the qualifications of the 
officers of a House of Refuge, but our space does not allow of 
it, and it must suffice to say that much must depend on the 
spirits they have to control. If lusty youth, of the stature and 
strength of manhood, and skilled in offensive and defensive 
pugnastics, are to be brought in at the same door with truant 
school-children and petty pilferers of sugar plums and candy, 
it will be more than man can do to suit the discipline to the 
subjects. The elements of such a society are too incongruous 
to be subject to a common rule, and evil consequences are 
inevitable. If those alone are admitted whose decidedly vicious 
tendencies are only indicated, not developed, and whose habits 
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are in the gristle and not in the bone, there is a clear field for the 
most benevolent and successful effort. For such an institution 
we should require qualifications altogether different from those 
which would be desirable in officers of prisons. Nurses would 
be wanted rather than sentinels, and infant-school teachers 
rather than brave men or practised disciplinarians. As the 
children increase in stature and strength, their better disposi- 
tions would gain the ascendancy, and by the time they were 
formidable in physical power, they would be under the restrain- 
ing influence of improved moral habits; and if trained in the 
elementary knowledge of some trade or business which could 
easily be pursued for a livelihood, they would be among the 
most desirable subjects of indentures, and the most promising 
candidates for usefulness and respectability. 

If our Houses of Refuge for juvenile reformation were re- 
stricted to the admission of only such young children as we 
have just described, it is obvious that a large class of grown-up 
boys, and the very worst in the community,—whether we regard 
their personal depravity, their corrupting influence over others, 
or their readiness to become the cats-paws of older or more 
accomplished villains,—will be left to roam at large. If the 
discipline of the penitentiary is regarded as too severe for their 
time of life, that of the Refuge is certainly too mild, while their 
admission to the latter exposes inmates of tender years and 
comparatively innocent habits to corrupting and dangerous 
associations. 

It is obvious, then, that we need an institution which shail 
wisely combine the rigour of strict prison discipline with the 
mildest form of personal restraint. It should be so constructed 
and governed as to allow of every variety of treatment which 
the physical or moral condition of its inmates should demand, 
though holding all in unrelenting subjection to order and govern- 
ment. We think the prevailing features of the Parkhurst (Eng.) 
Juvenile Prison would be admissible in such an institution as 
we have in view; and we should draw from such an institution 
as the “Rough House” of Hamburg, (of which we give a brief 
sketch in our present number,) some of the chief elements of 
its moral and physical economy. 
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In this connection we must advert to the importance of in- 
creased attention to the early schooling of neglected children. 

Though it would be strictly within the province of our Jour- 
nal, we have never called the attention of our readers, specially, 
to the efforts for the diffusion of knowledge and wholesome 
moral influences among the degraded children of London, and 
other populous cities of the British empire. The effect of these 
novel agencies in diminishing the amount of crime is too clearly 
marked and too well attested to admit of doubt. It is a rare 
thing to find a youth who has been brought fairly under the in- 
fluence of wholesome school-discipline, occupying a place in 
any of our reformatory or penal institutions. The cases that do 
occur, though rare, are numerous enough to warn us against re- 
lying on education as a preventive of crime, while their infre- 
quency encourages the most untiring efforts to give a sound intel- 
lectual and moral training to all classes, and especially to those 
classes that are most likely to be neglected by other agencies. 
It is our firm conviction, that a vast proporiton of the detected 
crime in our country would be abated if the mass of the idle, 
neglected, and vagrant children were properly cared for. 
Many of our readers are probably quite unaware of the 
liberality of trans-Atlantic enterprises in this direction. It 
was considered, and justly too, a noble act on the part of 
sundry citizens of Philadelphia, a year or two since, to contri- 
bute thirty thousand dollars for the erection of half a dozen 
institutes for young men engaged in laborious branches of busi- 
ness—but we find a much more liberal provision made by a 
single individual, for a much less numerous, and apparently far 
less important class of the population of London. Indeed, so 
surprising is this outlay of charity for the neediest and the 
lowliest, and so extraordinary the inducements to it, and so 
comprehensive the scale of operation, that we have resolved to 
make a more permanent record of it than a passing notice, and 
we are not without the hope that such an exhibition of bene- 
volence will stimulate some of our own citizens to good devices 
for the like order of sufferers. 


We take our description and illustrations from a foreign 
magazine. 
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LAMBETH CHARITY SCHOOLS. 


Whether the magnificence and the capaciousness of these schools, or the 
purposes to which they are to be devoted, be regarded, they undoubtedly 
are well calculated to make the ragged children, for whose use they are 
specially designed, look up with joyful hope to an institution, upon an ex- 
alted scale, designed to assist in rescuing them from their present state of 
degradation and helplessness. : 

The engravings which are inserted in the present number, representing 
the front elevation and ground plan of the Lambeth Ragged Schools, will 
assist our readers in forming a clear conception of the nature and extent of 
these buildings, and of the commendable munificence of H. B. H. Beaufoy, 
Esq., F. R. S., by whom they were erected as an enduring memorial of his 
deceased lady, whose sympathy and benevolence had been previously drawn 
forth towards the education of the poorest children of the neighborhood, and 
for whom she had purposed in her heart to make some lasting provision. 

The following facts may serve to explain the rise and progress of the 
present erection. In 1845, a few of the destitute and degraded children 
belonging to a class below the level of those for whom instruction is pro- 
vided in the ordinary methods, were assembled on Sabbath evenings in the 
Palace-yard school-room, formerly used as the Welsh Chapel, (immediately 
facing the palace of the Archbishop of Canterbury) but for some time past 
devoted to the purposes of Sunday-school instruction, The numbers speed- 
ily increased to such an extent as to attract the attention of Lord Ashley 
and several of his benevolent associates, who formed themselves into a com- 
mittee for the purpose of providing them with secular instruction during the 
week. The attendance continued to increase, till at length the Palace- 
yard school becoming too small for their accommodation, the South-western 
Railway Company kindly granted the use of one of their arches. About 
this time the movement excited the tender emotions of the late Mrs. Beau- 
foy, who rendered it considerable assistance by liberal contributions, but 
these were cut short by the decease of that lady. Her benevolent purpose, 
however, was not allowed to be defeated. As an enduring monument to 
the piety and virtues of this excellent lady, the noble structure indicated in 
our engraving, was erected by her generous husband at an expense of 
$50,000; and a further sum of $20,000 has been invested in the funds, by 
the same liberal founder, for the maintenance of the building in complete 
repair for all time. The children will be assembled on Sabbath evenings 
for religious instruction, and on five evenings in the week for a more gene- 
ral course of study. The sum which it is calculated the working of the 
schools will require is about $1250 per annum. 

The building may be truly said to be a striking ornament to the neighbor- 
hood in which it stands. It is situated in an obscure locality called Doughty 
street, Lambeth walk, contiguous to the South-western Railway, on a plot 
of ground till lately occupied as dust-yards; and in a district of the parish 
of Lambeth where thousands of the most ragged and neglected children 
reside, and where squalid poverty may be met with in every direction. It 
is of oblong construction, in the Doric style of architecture, with a noble 
facade and portico. Its centre is elevated, and on either side are extensive 
wings—the one on the right being appropriated to the use of the boys; and 
that on the left to the girls. The centre part of the building consists of 
two lofty stories; the principal entrance is approached by a flight of steps, 
and the whole of the exterior is surrounded with substantial iron railings, 
The rooms in the wings are spacious, well ventilated, and are at night bril- 
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liantly illuminated with gas, and warmed throughout by hot water pipes. 
The other rooms, of which there are four up-stairs as well as on the base- 
ment story, are of smaller dimensions, and some of them are fitted up with 
galleries for the reception and training of infants and the more juvenile 
portion of the scholars; while the others are designed for the accommoda- 
tion and instruction of the senior scholars, a girls’ sewing-class, and a com- 
mittee-room. The entire building, including the out-offices and lavatories, 
with a large play-ground underneath, of the same extent as each school- 
room, occupies an area of more than 6,000 feet; and will altogether ac- 
commodate nearly one THOUSAND children. The schools will be open the 
whole of the week, and also on Sundays for religious worship and instruc- 
tion. Immediately over the portico is an inscription in Latin, stating by 
whose munificent bounty the buildings were erected. 

On the back of the building, and under the sculpture, are inscribed the 
characteristic lines from Shakspeare’s Othello :— 


“ Those that do teach young habes, 
Do it with gentle means and easy tasks.” 


While in the interior of the building, and over the doors leading to the boys’ 
and girls’ school-rooms, is the following inscription, in commemoration of 


Mr. Beaufoy’s endewment, as well as in grateful remembrance of his de- 
parted lady :— 


This Tablet 
Is erected by the Committee of 
The Lambeth Ragged Schools, 
As a grateful Record of the Munificence of 
HENRY BENJAMIN HANBURY BEAUFOY, Esa., 
Of Caron-place, South Lambeth, 
By whom these Schools have been Built and Endowed, and also in grateful 
remembrance of 


ELIZA, his Wife, whose unspeakable private worth has here a fit Memo- 
rial, and whose benevolence and universal kindness to Poor Children, will 
live in the gratitude of generations who shall enjoy the benefit of these 
Schools. 

“She stretcheth out her hand to the poor; yea, she reacheth forth her 
hands to the needy.” “Children arise up and call her blessed.” 


Proverbs chap. xxxi., v. 20th and 28th. 


These schools were opened under the happiest auspices, on Wednesday, 


March the 5th, when the chair was occupied by the Right Hon. Lord 
Ashley, M. P. 
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PRISON REFORM IN NEW JERSEY. 


Art. II.—PRISON REFORM IN NEW JERSEY. 


[A valuable correspondent in New Jersey, who has been 
long and deeply interested in the subject of prisou-reform, has 
kindly furnished the following review for our Journal. The 
preceding article was in hands before our friend’s communica- 


tion was received, and our readers will overlook the repetition - 


of two or three paragraphs on the subject of the New Jersey 
House of Refuge. They will also observe that we have not 
felt at liberty to restrict the freedom of his comments on the 
proceedings of the Legislature of ‘the State, though, of course, 
we cannot judge of their justness or propriety. | 


Ir is but three winters ago that the Legislature of New Jersey 
passed an Act, providing for the office of Moral Instructor in 
their State Prison. In previous years, occasional religious 
services had been conducted by benevolent teachers, and a very 
meagre Library had afforded some little entertainment and 
instruction to such of the convicts as were desirous of im- 
provement. The supplies of mental, moral and religious 
instruction were, notwithstanding, too irregular and scanty. 
Nothing like systematic labour, for the prisoner’s welfare, was 
attempted. Though food for the body was regularly furnished, 
the supplies for mind and heart were uncertain and small. 
The most important provisions for the reformation of the cri- 
minal, and for the protection of society against the crimes he 
might commit after his discharge, were almost entirely over- 
looked. The infliction of punishment was carefully attended 
to; and this was right. But the reformation of the guilty was 
little thought of; and when attention was called to this sub- 
ject, it was too hastily dismissed, as one altogether impracti- 
cable and hopeless. 

But a better and more philosophical and more politic view 
of this question has been taken by the public authorities of New 
Jersey. The Legislature entertained more enlarged views, 
and listened to the voice of the Executive, that was acknow- 
ledged to be no less patriotic than humane, as it gave utterance 
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to new sentiments and called for corresponding action on the 
subject of prison-instruction. Provision was made, by an 
almost unanimous vote, for the supply of sound instruction, 
through an officer duly appointed for the purpose. The Re- 
ports of this officer, as well as the general testimony of those 
whose attention has been directed to the subject, afford abundant 
evidence of the wisdom displayed by the Legislature. Religious 
worship is statedly held with all the prisoners on each Lord’s 
day, and the sound lessons of Christian truth are imparted. 
The Moral Instructor forms a personal acquaintance with each 
convict, elicits his confidence, and administers counsel, accord- 


,ing to the various dispositions and the individual casts of char- 


acter with which he is brought into immediate contact. He 
takes upon himself the office of Librarian, and from a well 
selected Library, now numbering nearly a thousand volumes, 
he distributes books, each fortnight, to all the prisoners, studying 
to gratify individual tastes in regard to subjects and authors, 
while he seeks to direct the thoughts and sentiments of the 
prisoners to such works as best tend, in his judgment, to con- 
tribute to their happiness and substantial improvement. The 
value of such a systematic course, diligently carried out, is 
self-apparent. The best means of instruction are provided. 
The State is discharging an imperative duty, which she owes 
to the erring and the guilty who have transgressed her laws, 
while, in an indirect yet substantial way, she is also, in a 
measure, securing her own protection, by reforming their 
dispositions and fortifying them against renewed temptations 
to vice, when they shall be discharged, and again abroad and 
free in their intercourse with the world. 

The improvements thus secured, in the instruction and 
discipline of the State prison, have led to further considerations 
on the one important question of a general reformatory change 
in the prisons of the State. A half century had witnessed no 
essential improvement in the County jails. The reports, gath- 
ered from convicts brought thence to the State prison, visits 
from individuals whose active attention had been called to the 
subject, and the free testimony of several County authorities, 
all went to show that a state of things was prevailing, in the 
VOL. VI.—25 
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several County prisons, that called loudly for reformation. 
Prisoners were all in idleness, time hanging heavily on their 
hands, with no profitable relief to its unremitted irksomeness. 
The prisons were found to have been constructed generally with 
little reference to health or cleanliness, the safe-keeping of the 
inmates appearing to have been the sole idea in the mind of the 
builders. Clothing was almost universally seen to be such as 
was worn by the poor culprit at the time of his arrest—very 
generally ragged and filthy, with scanty means and little en- 
couragement and no compulsion for its change. Mind and 
morals were running to waste. Books were rarely to be found 
within the prison walls, or if there found, they seldom were 
such as to impart any valuable instruction. Criminal was 
thrown into immediate contact with criminal, the old with the 
young, the more hardened with the less depraved, perhaps with 
those entirely innocent. In some instances, even the sexes 
were not kept separate. Vice was thus taught as in a school. 
Stories of crime, both real and fictitious, were related for the 
amusement of the idle. -Familiarity with wickedness was, 
consequently, increased. In a word, the jails of the State 
were discovered to be a heavy expense to the Counties for the 
support of the idle and the profligate, and nurseries of crime, 
rather than houses of correction. 

And for such a state of things there seems to have been no 
individual or official accountability. The evils of such a 
system, or rather the evils of prison contamination, where no 
system whatever prevails, were in New Jersey, as they are 
every where, quite apparent. But they seemed to be regarded 
as necessary evils, at least, as evils the correction of which 
belonged to nobody in particular, even if they were supposed 
to be in somebody’s power. The jailer cannot exercise power 
in discipline beyond that which is granted to him by existing 
laws. He cannot provide for the government or comfort of 
those committed to his charge, unless supplies are furnished to 
his hands. He can work, in the labours of his office, only as 
the law puts facilities within his reach. The responsibility of 
defects which he cannot fail to see, but for the removal of 
which no means are at his disposal, does not then rest with 
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him. Are the County authorities responsible! In one sense 
they are. A body of officers in each County of New Jersey 
is known as “the Board of Chosen Freeholders.” Two of 
this Board are elected annually from each township, and the 
number in each county may vary, consequently, from twelve 
to thirty, or upwards. With them is vested all needful power 
to re-construct County buildings or re-organise County institu- 
tions. A County Board can re-model their prison, place over it 
whatever officers they may deem necessary for its administra- 
tion, and grant, from the treasury, whatever supplies are, in 
their judgment, dictated by sound policy r humanity. But the 
main difficulty, now-a-days, with public officers is, that they 
feel themselves so to be the servants of their constituents that 
they are ever tempted to hesitate and falter, lest by any new 
method of expenditure they may forfeit the good will and con- 
fidence of the sovereign people. 'They are apt to be slow and 
over-cautious in believing and adopting any new thing; and 
when admitting the value of a proposed improvement, they are 
ever questioning with themselves whether the people are pre- 
pared for its adoption. ‘This apprehension throws the question 
of County prison reform one step further back. The people 
must be satisfied of its importance, so that they may be led to 
sustain the civil authorities in their efforts and appropriations— 
nay, they ought to be so informed as to require from their 
public servants the performance of whatever is necessary to 
secure, as far as possible, every needed civil, social and moral 
reformation. 

It was with this prominent idea of informing and enlightening 
the public, on the subject of the prisons and their defects, 
that “the New Jersey Prison Reform Association” was organised, 
a little more than two years ago. The First Annual Report of 
this Association has been already noticed in this Journal. It 
contains reports from fourteen, out of nineteen, counties. 
These reports were generally quite full, and they brought out 
a large amount of information, which has been published and 
spread before the people of the State. The result has already 
shown that the great heart of the State was well disposed 
toward the subject of which “the Report” so fully treats, and 
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that its mind required only the information which existing facts 
disclosed, to set it actively to work and in the right direction. 


A new jail had been constructed in Hudson County, and 


on an 


improved plan. But the populous and influential County of 


Essex has been the first to move and to bring its prison 


disci- 


pline very close to the utmost point of desired attainment. In 
no County were the evils, already referred to, more marked or 


pernicious. There were separate cells in which the pri 
were confined at night, with a miserable bed of straw, 


soners 
or no 


bed at all, as chance happened to arrange it. By day, the men 
and boys, without regard to their respective ages or colour, or 


decency of manners, were thrown together in a common 


hall— 


the women were on an open area above, with no restraint upon 
their conversation with the men below—clothing was generally 
ragged and filthy—-ventilation was miserable—and, in fact, the 


whole prison was more aptly likened to a place for the h 


erding 


of the brute creation, than to anything like a proper receptacle, 
even for the lowest of human kind. A gentleman of Newark, 
who had spent years of matured manhood in the city, expressed 


his amazement that such a place was to be found within 


a mile 


of his own dwelling. On a visit to the same offensive prison, 
three or four years ago, the visiter discovered an old man and 
a young boy on the stairs, at the end of the hall, in close con- 


versation. Painful apprehension was felt as to the nature of 


their discourse. Before leaving the building, a successful a 


ttempt 


was made to gain the boy’s ear, and, by careful questioning, the 
fact was elicited that his aged companion on the stairs was 


giving him instruction in the art of picking locks ! 
But a thorough revolution has been here accomplished. 


The 


Chosen Freeholders of the County were moved by the facts 
which the State Association had been instrumental in bringing 
to light. The venerable Director of the Board presented and 


pressed the subject on the attention of his colleagues. 
referred to a committee, for more minute examination. 


It was 


The 


committee, subsequently, reported favorably to a revolution in 
the whole arrangements and discipline of the jail. The facts 
and arguments laid before the Board were entirely conclusive. 


The work was entered upon with great unanimity and al 


acrity. 
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The examples furnished by some of the Counties of Connecticut 
were made available for efficiency and despatch in the work. 
A gentleman from Hartford, of large experience in prison 
government, was ‘mployed to superintend it. And now, the 
dirty old receptacle of the culprit, and the old seminary of vice, 
is transformed into an airy house of cleanliness, a house of 
industry, a house of order and discipline, a house where sound 
lessons of morality and religion are regularly imparted. We 
seldom see, any where, a body of industrious men in their 
workshop more comfortably dressed, or more cleanly. From 
no place are incentives to vice more entirely removed. Seldom 
are better opportunities furnished the laborious for reading, and 
receiving instruction. No where are men more forcibly taught 
the evils and folly of crime. ‘The women, in a separate apart- 
ment, are no less busy than the men, no less attentively cared 
for, and no less studiously instructed. Order reigns, where 
confusion before prevailed—industry takes the place of idle- 


_ ness, and the means of reformation are neewny and, it is 


believed, judiciously supplied. 

In addition to these leading and most important changes, a 
change is likewise accomplished for the pecuniary advantage of 
the county. The newly adopted system has been in operation but 
three or four months, and we have not the accurate statistical 
information before us to enable us to speak of the comparative 
expense which the two different plans has imposed on the 
County. The support of the jail has hitherto been a charge 
upon the County of an annual amount varying from $3000 to 
$4000. Now, the burden on the treasury will be compara- 
tively light. The men at their shoe-fitting and tailoring, and 
the women with their needles at plain sewing, must nearly, it is 
said, provide for their own support, as well as meet most, if 
not all, the costs of their prosecution. An argument for the 
change that has been accomplished is here supplied, that must 
reach a certain class of citizens that are not so easily moved 
by weightier considerations. The revolution is conceded, by 
all, to have been complete and triumphant—and the sister 
Counties of the State are free to acknowledge Essex as the 
strong and efficient leader in this important branch of State 
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reformation. Several of the County authorities are looking to 
Newark with the acknowledgment that there is to be found the 
model prison. Morris and Passaic, and Somerset, have already 
entered on the same work which, in Essex, has been brought 
to so triumphant a termination. But about a month since, 
delegations from the Chosen Freeholders of the Counties of 
Mercer and Burlington, in company with a few members of 
the Prison Reform Association, paid an official visit to the jail 
in Newark, where they witnessed the fulfilment of their highest 
expectations; and they are, doubtless, preparing themselves to 
speak out to their own citizens, in an eloquence of facts such 
as will leave its impress on the public mind and advance to a 
practical termination in their respective Counties the great 
object of Prison Reform, which they have so much at heart, 
and which they have now determined to take vigorously in 
hand. 

From the foregoing ‘hurried sketch, the reader will see how 
much has been accomplished in New Jersey, and in how short 
a time, in the most important yet long neglected cause of Prison 
Reformation. The results, already reached, show plainly how 
a moderate share of well directed effort may be made to tell 
upon the public sentiment of a community; and they show, 
further, the gratifying fact, that there are sound moral sensibil- 
ities in the hearts of our people, and that information carefully 
gathered and commended to the popular conscience, will meet 
with a ready ear and with an earnest practical response from 
the popular voice. 

Another point, in the course of prison improvement, most 
devoutly desired and promptly sought by the Prison Reform 
Association of New Jersey, is that of some proper and adequate 
provision for the due punishment and government of juvenile 
offenders. To this topic the attention of the Association was 
directed at their first annual meeting. Its President, Gov. 
Haines, commended the subject to the notice of the Legislature. 
At the annual meeting, soon after held, the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted: 


“ Resolved, That early and efficient provision for the punishment and 
reformation of juvenile offenders, within this State, is demanded by sound 
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policy and enlightened humanity ; and that the members of this Association 
have noticed, with sincere gratification, that the subject has attracted the 
attention of the Executive and the Legislature of the State.” 


This resolution was then given in charge of a committee, 
composed of Mr. Thompson of Salem, Mr. Redmond of Mercer, 
and Mr. Gifford of Newark, with instructions to memorialise 
the Legislature on the subject to which it referred. ‘The com- 
mittee discharged their duty in a short, but pointed and effect- 
ive address. This address sets forth that— 


“It has long been a source of deep regret that so large a proportion of our 
criminals is found amongst the youth; and daily observation serves to impress 
upon us, most forcibly, the deep necessity for providing some more suitable 
plan for the punishment and reformation of juvenile offenders than now 
exists in New Jersey. From every County in the State, your committee 
believe, will be found instances of crime constantly occurring in children of 
both sexes, while the tender age of the delinquent renders it almost 
impossible for the courts to apply the present mode of punishment with 
effect. + *k *k + * + of * 

“It is certainly a subject worthy the best efforts of the Christian and 
philanthropist, to redeem the fallen from degradation; and enlightened 
statesmanship can surely neither find nor desire a higher motive or loftier 
ambition than to found an institution which may gather young criminals 
within its fold, and ere crime has struck deep its poison, arrest the disease 
and restore them to society, for a life of usefulness and virtue. In childhood 
we all know how easily impressions are made and not less easily removed. 
Contamination then may lie on the surface, and how strong is the policy 
which should urge a community to reclaim the juvenile delinquent, while 
the heart is susceptible of good impressions, and before the pollution of 
years becomes a part of his nature, and moral reformation almost hopeless. 
To do this, the mode of punishment should be adapted to his age and 
condition. . * * * * * * 

In the midst of such inciting examples to good, shall New Jersey fold her 
arms and wholly disregard the morals of the rising generation? What 
nobler enterprise can engage her efforts? Proud as New Jersey has reason 
to be of her early history, with no public debt to repress the energies or 
retard the onward career of her people, foremost in the works of philan- 
thropy, unsurpassed in her literary institutions, let her follow the proud 
example of her sister States, and erect another monument for Jerseymen to 
contemplate with pride and admiration.” 


The memorial was favorably received. A bill, providing for 
the establishment of a House of Refuge, with an appropriation 
for the object, passed the Senate without a word of open oppo- 
sition. It was unexpectedly discovered, however, that in the 
more popular branch of the Legislature, fancied difficulties 
had arisen. The State, though out of debt and with a large 
incoming revenue, needed its means for other purposes! The 
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burden of the institution would press unequally upon the agri- 
cultural and the manufacturing Counties! The institution, 
when established, will prove an enormous expense to the State, 
and all in the vain effort to reform bad children, who (despite 
all the lessons of experience,) cannot be reformed after all! 
Such were the arguments that were unexpectedly started. 
They were, however, so satisfactorily answered, that the bill 
passed and became a law of the State. Commissioners were 
appointed to select the site, and then other Commissioners were 
provided for by the Governor’s appointment, to adopt the 
proper plans, contract for the work and carry it forward. 
The first Commission, after extended and laborious examina- 
tion, purchased seventy-six acres of well watered and and well 
improved land, near the village of Kingston. The second 
Commission then visited the several similar institutions of the 
country, and rejecting what, on careful examination, they 
deemed unnecessary, and adopting every thing useful, they 
agreed, with architectural aid, upon their plan, and entered 
vigorously on their task. Before the task was accomplished, or 
the money appropriated had been expended, the Legislative year 
rolled round. The necessary and expected appropriation for 
completing the enterprise so auspiciously begun, was (we are 
grieved and ashamed as we record it,) most strangely and 
unwisely withheld. The old objections were revived. The 
common school system, it was urged in addition, required all 
the funds which the State could command—as though the uwn- 
common school, to be provided in a House of Refuge, would 
not accomplish a leading and most important part in the great 
cause of a sound and liberal education. 

But. all arguments and appeals were in vain. Party spirit, 
that bane in all moral and social questions, whenever it is per- 
mitted to enter, wrought the mischief. There were men in the 
House of Assembly who would gladly have seen the enterprise 
abandoned altogether, and the money already expended utterly 
sacrificed. But its security was found in the Senate, and the 
work is only delayed, not destroyed. It is believed, with the 
utmost confidence, that better counsels will prevail during the 
approaching winter, and that the good work which, through 
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popular ignorance and imagined party policy, has been shame- 
fully interrupted, will be supplied with all necessary means, and 
that during another year it will be pushed forward to its com- 
pletion. Intelligent individuals, of the two great political par- 
ties, have given open utterance to this impression, and its more 
zealous friends feel that confidence in the “sober second 
thought” of the people and their representatives, which renders 
them perfectly sanguine of the result. Party heat and a fancied 
party advantage may beguile and misguide for a season; but 
the right, in an enlightened community, will ultimately prevail, 
and the machinations of ignorance, timidity and selfishness, be 
put to nought. 

The course of New Jersey, in regard to all questions involv- 
ing her criminal jurisprudence, is onward, and will continue to 
be onward. The revolution is too important and too well 
begun to admit the idea that it will go backward. It is true 
that the body of the people are not as well informed as is to be 
desired, nor as well informed as they should be on the subject 
of their prisons, of what is due on the score of humanity to 
the convict, and of what is due on the score of safety to them- 
selves. Yet there are wise heads and true hearts in different 
sections of the State, that are awake and warm to the awaken- 
ing questions which the subject involves. They have every 
thing to encourage them in the progress which a brief space 
of two years has produced ; and we think we do not predict too 
hastily or too partially, when we express our earnest conviction 
that, in a very few brief years more, New Jersey will present an 
example, in her prisons and in their discipline, that will prove 
worthy of imitation by the most enlightened sections of the 
world. 





Arr. II.—AFTER CRIME AND BEFORE CRIME. 


[We transfer to our pages the following article—from a Lon- 
don Magazine—in the hope that so vivid a picture of an unques- 
tionable (though perhaps, in this article, an exaggerated) incon- 
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sistency witnessed oftentimes in our own land, will excite the 
attention of philanthropists, and lead to devices as extensive 
and liberal for the preservation of the criminally disposed, as 
for the punishment of the convicted. ] 





Of the many curious and painful contrasts to be encountered 
in this great city of contrasts, few are more striking to the 
senses, more repugnant to correct feeling, and more pregnant 

with important consequences, than the “treatment which the 
criminal population receives from government and from society 
respectively, before and after crime. It was recently my for- 
tune to see this contrast in one of its boldest forms; and with 
an interval of time, between the witnessing of one extreme and 


the other, so brief, that none of its features could be lost in the | 


ause. 

‘ After crime, the modern outcast is an outcast no longer. 
Magistrates and other high functionaries become interested 
about him. The public are called together to witness his trial. 
He becomes a topic for the press. Grave judges and busy 
juries inquire into the vicissitudes of his career. For a day, at 
least, he is the hero of a court of justice. His name and history 
are placed on the records of the nation. A place is prepared 
for his reception. Pentonville Prison—built for the accommo- 
dation of 500 prisoners, and occupied by a usual average of 
450—cost more than £100,000, and its general economy is re- 
gulated on a similar scale. Including interest on the first out- 
lay and ground-rent, the yearly expense of its maintenance is 
not less than £22,000. This sum, divided among the average 
of 450 inmates, would give nearly £50 as the “cost of each 
criminal per annum in the jail. 

At this expense to the public, the man is lodged in a com- 
modious room, about the size of a small parlor in the houses of 
the middle classes, ventilated on the most approved principles 
of science, and supplied with streams of warm air and cool air 
by machinery so nicely adjusted, that for months the temper- 
ature does not vary more than a degree or two. The room 
is furnished with stools and tables, very excellent beds, water 
basin—which, by a judicious contrivance, is supplied at the 
discretion of the inmate with hot or cold water—and so forth. 

The diet is worthy of the lodging—plentiful in quantity, well 
cooked and served, and excellent in point of quality. Without 
exertion of his own, the Pentonville prisoner is sure of a good 
dinner every day to eat, and a snug bed to sleep on every night. 
He has mental advantages equal to these material ones. A 
library is provided for his use, and books belong of right to the 
furniture of his cell. A school and four schoolmasters are pro- 
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vided and paid to cultivate his mind; a chapel is erected, and 
two clergymen engaged to look after his morals. Archbishops 
and ministers of the crown think it needful to visit him at times, 
and press and parliament manifest the liveliest interest in his 
condition. Now look on the other picture ! 

I describe only what I know and what I saw. Visiting the 
Field Lane Ragged Schools, and talking with some of the 
homeless savages who wander about our streets, I was told 
that an attempt was in progress to provide a refuge for such 
abandoned youths or children as come to the school in the day, 
but have nowhere to go at night. 

I at once went to see the place in which this dormitory is 
set up. I am familiar with many of the worst parts of Paris, 
Liverpool, and Edinburgh—but I have seldom seen a place into 
which a stranger would go with more justifiable fear. 

In the centre of a labyrinth of dark and crooked courts— 
courts into which the sunshine never comes—are a stack of 
most wretched cottages. One of these is the Refuge. The 
court itself is full of miserable objects—for naked poverty 
rather than rampant crime hives there—ragged and dirty 
urchins, pale and haggard women, and brutal and stunted 
men, in whose forms and faces scarcely a trace of human cha- 
racter is to be seen. The poor man who is placed in the Re- 
fuge to take care of the few coverlets and mattresses showed 
me over the dilapidated house. ‘There are three rooms above 
the ground-floor, wretchedly small—not more, indeed, than ten 
feet by six or eight. In the attic the inmates sleep—in the 
next floor below, they eat—in the next, they work. The 
ground-floor is occupied by the man who is in charge and his 
wife. The stairs are narrow, worn, and broken—and not to 
be mounted without risk of a fall. All the rooms are bare— 
except the attic, in which four small mattresses lie on the floor 
—and some time in their past history they may have been 
lime-washed. 

I had seen all these rooms without seeing the boys; on inquir- 
ing for them, I was told they were below at work. On my 
expressing a wish to see them, a candle was procured; and a 
low door was opened, leading to a dark and yet more dilapi- 
dated stair, down which we went into a hole, where we could do 
little more than crawl on our hands and feet—a hole, for having 
made which it could not be easy to divine the builder’s purpose, 
but certainly it was never intended to be occupied by living 
creatures. ‘The walls are bare brick, and have never yet been 
plastered or limed. ‘There is no floor; the ground is a loose 

ravel-like soil, which exhales a damp, fetid smell. Two 
small holes let in a few faint rays of light into this kennel; so 
that when my eyes had become a little used to the place, 
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I could see the dusky forms of four young fellows, squatted 
down and employed in chopping wood. In this wretched ken- 
nel they earn at this labor the food which is given and the 
shelter which is afforded to them. I spoke to them all. They 
were very grateful for food and shelter even on such terms. 
Though frequently oppressed with pains in the head (who shall 
wonder ’) they had entirely escaped cholera, even when people 
were falling victims to it on every side of them, a fact which 
they thought explained by their having something to eat regu- 
larly! To see them thus grateful for so little was the most 
painful thing of all. How sad a tale it told of the sufferings 
from which they had fled to the charities of the Dormitory. 

I wish to make this statement simply and without comment 
—the contrast speaks most powerfully for itself. I will ask 
two questions, and conclude. When it is known to the cast- 
away that any act of robbery would cause him to be removed 
from the hardships of Fox’s Court to the comfortable quarters 
of Pentonville—is he undeserving of sympathy who has enough 
of untaught and native virtue to resist such a temptation! Is 
it wise or consistent in the State to lavish her vast resources 
on the offender after he has committed a crime—and yet to 
neglect him in that stage of his career when a little help, a 
little guidance, might save him from a life of depredation ? 
Many a thing which passes by the name of heroism in the 
world is mean besides the courage that resists under such cir- 
cumstances. Crime should not be formally recognized as the 


door which leads from the wretchedness of the cellar to the 
luxury of the saloon. 


It may possibly seem to the reader that the contrast which 
this extract presents, is made much stronger than the facts will 
justify—that imprisonment under any circumstances is not so 
desirable a condition as it is made to appear, and that “ the 
dormitory” must be represented as worse than it really is. But, 
after all reasonable allowance is made, does not this painful 
truth stare us in the face—that if half the excitement and sym- 
pathy could be enlisted in behalf of practicable efforts to pre- 
vent or check criminal propensities, that are exhibited when it 
is almost too late to attempt any thing—the whole face of the 
prison-world would be changed, and the highest aims of the 
philanthropist be socn, in a good measure, attaingd ! 
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THE ROUGH HOUSE OF HAMBURG. 


Art. IV—THE ROUGH HOUSE OF HAMBURG. 


An American traveller furnishes the following description of 
an interesting and prosperous institution in Hamburg, which 
we transfer to our pages rather as a suggestion than as present- 
ing a model for exact imitation. Our readers will readily per- 
ceive that the vivid fancy of the writer has imparted a warmth 
of coloring to his picture which would possibly be missed in 
the original. The substantial pictures of an admirable refor- 
matory discipline can nevertheless be discerned, and may afford 
intimations and encouragements, to those who are seeking to 
enlighten the ignorant and reform the lowest grades of a vicious 
population. 


“ The Rauhe Haus,” of the city of Hamburg was established 
in 1833. The literal meaning of this appellation, as nearly as it 
ean be given in English, is, “ The Rough House,” or a House 
of Refuge for the rudest, most hopeless little vagabonds of beg- 
gary and vice that can be found in the lowest lanes and sewers 
of poverty and sin. In this institution, these young beings, 
whose every day of life has been a year of wretchedness and 
crime, are brought under the action of two cardinal principles 
—the law of kindness, and the influence of family society. As 
an illustration of the power of these principles, in transforming 
what would seem to be the very misletoes of humanity into 
trees bearing the best fruits of virtue, this institution is yet 
unequalled; although several of the kind have recently sprung 
up in different countries. A cursory glance at its history will 
suffice to delineate the principal features of its character. 

On the Ist of November, 1833, J. H. Wichern, an earnest 
man, whose heart is a living gospel of Christian love to his 
kind, took possession, with his family, of a small, one story, 
straw-roofed house, fronting on a narrow lane leading out of 
the village of Horn, about three miles from Hamburg. This 
little building itself was a vagabond house; having been, what 
would be called a “rum hole’’—a resort for the lowest and 
noisiest kind of drinkers and smokers. About an acre of land, 
covered with sprawling bushes, ditches, hillocks, &c., formed, 
with the smutty cottage, the foundation of the new institution, 
which was to solve another great problem in the mysteries of 
humanity. No great palace or prison-looking building had 
been erected by the State for this experiment of benevolence. 
None was contemplated or desired. From the beginning to 
the end, it was to be a cottage establishment; and this one by 
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the lane side, with its ram-seethed, tobacco-smoked walls, and 
roof of black, mouldering straw, was all the heroic founder 
asked, for the working out of his scheme of philanthropy. 

After the lapse of a week, spent in purifying this little cot- 
tage and preparing it for a home for the little unfortunate beings 
who were to be gathered to its hearth, three were brought in 
from their lairs on the frosty pavement or door-stones of the 
city. Inthe course of a few weeks, fourteen of these young 
vagabonds were introduced, varying from five to eighteen 
years of age, yet all old in the experience of wretchedness and 
vice. Each had become a hardened veteran in some iniquitous 
practice or malicious disposition; and as such, had been pro- 
nounced or regarded as incorrigible. Nearly all of them had 
been left or trained to beggary, lying, stealing, and to every 
vicious habit. 


One of these adepts in crime had been convicted by the po- 


lice of ninety-three thefts; and yet he was only in his twelfth 
year! They had been treated or regarded as a species of hu- 
man vermin, baffling the power of the authorities to suppress. 
They had slept under carts, in door-ways, herding with swine 
and cattle by night,.when the begging or thieving hours were 
past. Such were the boys that found themselves looking at 
each other in wonder and surprise, the first evening they 
gathered around the hearth-stone of their new home. There 
was no illusion about this sudden transformation of their ex- 
perience. ‘There was that bland, benevolent man in their 
midst, with his kind eyes and voice looking and speaking to 
them as a father to his children. And there was his mother, 
with the law of kindness on her lips, in her looks, in every act 
and word; and he called her mother, and they called her 
mother ; and the first evening of their common life, she became 
the mother of their love and veneration, and they—forsaken, 
hopeless cast-aways—became the children of her affection. 
As far as the east is from the west, was their past life to be 
separated from their future—to be cut off and forgotten. And 
this cottage, away from the city and its haunts, with its bright 
fire by night, and the little beds under the roof, with its great 
Bible and little psalm-books, was to be their home. And the 
great chestnut tree that thrust out its arms over it; and all the 
little trees, and the ditches, hillocks, and bushes of that acre 
were their own. Some hymns were sung after the frugal sup- 
per; and then the mother of the circle “told them some nice 
stories with her kind voice; and the father, with his kind eyes, 
asked their advice about some plans he had in his mind for im- 
proving their farm. The feeling of home came warming into 
their hearts, like the emotions of a new existence, as he spoke 
to them, with his kind voice and eyes, of owr house, of our trees, 
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of our cabbages, turnips, potatoes, pigs, and geese, and ducks, 
which we will grow for our comfort. 

That night, the boys went up to their beds under the roof, 
wondering if all this would be real in the morning, or if they 
should wake up on the frosty door-stones of the city, or under 
the carts, and find it all a dream that they had experienced in 
-. the few hours of that new life. The morning came, and with 
its first ray of light, the kind eye and voice of their benefactor; 
and they gathered around the breakfast table, and then for a 
little while around the fire, and a hymn was sung; and then 
they all went out together to commence the work they had 
agreed on in the council at the fireside the night before. It had 
been unanimously voted that a sprawling wall of earth, half 
surrounding their garden, should come down first; and at it 
they went in earnest, with such tools as they had. And no 
small job was this for fourteen boys from five tu eighteen years 
of age; for it was five hundred feet in length, and six in height 
and breadth. That first day’s work was a triumph to them; 
and when they grouped around the fire at night, the ambition 
of new ideas came into their hearts. There were tools wanted 
for rooting out the briers and bushes, and there were boys of 
the circle that would undertake to make them. They went so 
far as to speak of making a tool-house; nay, even a shop, 
where they would work in stormy weather. ‘The oldest boys 
were sure they could build it alone. At the end of the first 
week, they had made a year’s progress in this new life, and its 
hopes and expectations. The earth-mound quickly disappeared; 
and the faith that they could do something, be something, and 
own something, grew daily within them. So eager did they 
become to accomplish this undertaking, says the first Report 
of this institution, that they frequently worked by lantern-light 
in the evening, rooting up bushes and trees, in spite of snow 
and rain. 

The winter days and nights came, and when they could not 
prosecute their out-door work, their united genius contrived 
employment within. They were taught knitting and sewing, 
and other arts of domestic industry; and in the long winter 
evenings, after recreating an hour in reading, writing, or cipher- 
ing, they gathered into a circle on the floor—a little band of 
: cross-legged tailors—and plied their needles of every size, on 
‘ thick, coarse stockings, frocks, trowsers, &c., and some the 
awl on shoes, half wood and half leather, for the future in- 
mates of their home, who might be brought in from such places . 
as they themselves once inhabited. This was a work anda 
thought that brought kind feelings into their hearts; and many 
| a one of the group wondered how such and such a boy, who 
4 used to cuddle down with him of a frosty night, on a door- 
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stone in the city, would feel in the frock or trowsers he had 
under way. 

Then came the spring, with its music and beauty, and birds, 
and bees, and all things green and gladsome; and with it came 
to the boy-family of the Rauhe Haus a new life of labor, hope, 
expectation, and plans. During the winter, their number had 
increased; and their beds were too thick under the roof; and 
their ideas had taken a house-building turn during the winter 
evenings; and some of the older boys had tried their hands at 
the model of a cottage; and all had come to the faith that they 
could build a house “large enough to live in. The plan was 
drawn out, first on the floor with chalk, then with ink on paper; 
and they longed for the winter to be gone, with its frost and 
ice, that they might break ground with their spades and picks 
for the cellar. As soon as the snow-banks disappeared, they 
fell to, with an ambition which took hold of the youngest of 
them, to build a house for themselves all alone. As soon as 
daylight came, and as long as it lasted, they were seen and 
heard at their labor. ‘On the 11th of March,” says the first 
report, “the foundation of this, the first Kinderhaus, (children 
house,) was laid. All the earth-work on this ‘ Swiss house,’ as 
it was named, had been performed by the boys. They dug the 
cellar, carted the bricks, prepared the mortar; and now the 
walls began to rise, and their joy to rise. Every boy, great or 
small, held on to the work, longer and later, until, on the 16th 
of April, the whole company hung a wreath of triumph on the 
gable of the house. A few more busy days, and the building 
was completed, and ready for the reception of the first colony 
from the old Rauhe Haus. It was hung from top to bottom 
with evergreens and wreaths of flowers; and, on the 20th of 
July, says the report, “on a bright Sabbath morning, it was 
dedicated, in the presence of several hundred friends, to the 
good Shepherd, through whose love and help already twenty- 
seven boys have taken up their residence therein.” 

This event opened a new chapter in the social economy and 
moral character of the institution. The affections, hopes, sym- 
pathies, and enjoyments of these boys all clustered around this 
family life. They had lived, labored, slept, eaten, and sung 
together for many happy months; they had built them a home 
together ; and now they took possession of it with joy and ex- 
ultation. An earnest young disciple of the law of love, who 
had come from a distance to discipline his heart and life to the 
regime of kindness, and who had lived in their midst as an 
elder brother, accompanied them to their new dwelling, to live 
with them still as a fatherly brother and companion in labor, 
study, play, and in all their enjoyments. Another young man, 
of the same spirit, entered the old hive, or Rauhe Haus, where 
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a new family of little vagabonds from different parts of the 
country began to form.’ In the course of time, this also colo- 
nized in the same way as the first, and took up their abode in 
a cottage-home, built mostly by their own hands, taught and 
assisted by the elder family of the “Swiss house.” : 

Thus has this most interesting institution expanded gradually 
into a little cottage-village of boy-families, each having their 
own separate house and home; and their fatherly brother, a 
young man of twenty or twenty-five years of age. Having 
determined to visit this establishment, [ walked out to it from 
Hamburgh, a distance of about three miles, and was most 
kindly received by one of the young men of the institution. He 
took me through all the work-shops and dwelling-houses, their 
little chapel, the wash and drying-house, their printing-oflice, 
bake-house, &c. It was a truly beautiful spectacle, to see these 
young beings, once so hopeless, wretched, and vicious, now so 
full of hope and gladness. ‘There they were, parcelled into 
little groups, busy at every species of utilitarian’ handicraft. 
They are all shoe-makers, tailors, black-smiths, carpenters, &c., 
by turns. For a certain leagth of time, a troop of them may 
be found mounted on shaving-horses, and showing themselves 
a brave little band of coopers; then they may be seen sitting 
cross-legged in a ring on a large platform, plying their needles 
on garments for the whole community, and for future comers. 
For it is the motive of this economy, not only to teach them 
all kinds of handicraft, but also to discipline their minds to the 
habit of working for each other. 

There are now about seventy boys and twenty-five girls in 


this establishment, both sexes varying in age from eight to six- 
teen years. 





—¢- 
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Ant. VL—DISEASES AND DEATHS IN LONDON IN 1850. 


Our attention was drawn to this subject by a reference to 
the comparative mortality in prisons, poor houses, and hospitals, 
but we found sundry other items of interest connected with our 
main inquiry which we think worthy of record. The popula- 
tion of London exceeds two millions, and occupies an area of 
115 square miles. The central or city district contains 374,000 
souls on an area of two square miles. In the fifty-two weeks 
ending the 28th of December last, there were 48,579 deaths, viz: 
24,449 or one in 42 males, and 24,130 or one in 48 females, 


being 319 more males than females—while the male births are 
VOL. VI.—27 
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291 more than the female, showing that the actual difference 
in the numerical relation of the sexes, at the beginning and 
close of the year, was only 28! 

Another remarkable fact is brought to view in the returns 
of the year. 


“In the ten years, from 1840 to 1849, the average annual increase of 
population was 12,703; that increase for 1849, however, was only 4,230, or 
8,473 under the average. Now, in 1850, there has been superadded to the 
population no less an amount than 26,738, and deducting the average of 10 
previous years, (viz., 12,703,) we obtain the remarkable result that the excess 
of population over the average has been 14,035,—or, within a mere trifle, 
exactly the amount of deaths from cholera in 1849 (14,125). 

** We should be sorry, (says a London paper,) to attribute particular results 
to a special Providence without good and justifiable reason, or to assign to 
the appointing Providence of God, what only belongs to the permissive. It 
is difficult, however, to contemplate sueh results as the above, without 
standing in awe of that governance of the world which in all departments 
appears to provide most strictly against waste, and which results, try as we 
may to account for it on what are called ‘rational’ principles, are sufficiently 
explained only where faith bows in reverence at the footstool of the Disposer 
of Events.” 


Among the principal diseases are the following: smallpox, 
498; measles, 977; scarlatina, 1,178; whooping cough, 1,572; 
croup, 307; diarrhaea, 1,884; erysipelas, 344; tubercular dis- 
eases, 8,539 ;—of the brain, spinal marrow and senses, 5,965 ; 
of the heart and blood vessels, 1,965; of the lungs and other 
organs of respiration, 7,822; of the stomach, liver, and other 
organs of digestion, 2,955; privation, cold, and intemperance, 
1,796, of which 1,511 are registered as the result of violence! 

The deaths at the age of 15 and under were 21,371, or about 
1 in 27 of the population at that age. ‘ 


«The mortality in the workhouses or poorhouses of the metropolis during 
the year,” says the same journal, “ has amounted to 4,378, or to 1 in 22 of that 
part of the population ; in hospitals, &c., to 3,271, or 1 in 14; and in prisons 
to 68, or 1 in 326. Now, among a certain class of our population, there is 
a sort of vague notion of this great disproportion between the mortality of 
workhouses and that of prisons; and, certainly, to look at the figures merely 
as here given, the wide difference between 1 death in every 22 inhabitants of 
a workhouse, and 1 death in 326 prisoners, it might be said, ‘ Better a prison 
than a workhouse!’ This is, however, only an instance of the danger attach- 
ing to mere surface-statistics; for if the element of age be brought into the 
comparison between the two institutions, the mortality in each respectively 
is pretty well explained. The population of workhouses comprises a vast 
number of aged people, and also of infants, the two classes most exposed to 
disease ; and besides which, among the adult population of the middle age 
they enter those establishments under physical conditions highly detri- 
mental to health. Not so, however, with prisoners; the majority are, so to 
speak, in the flower of life as to age, and perhaps have not been the subjects 
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of half the reverses and miseries of those who inhabit our Union or alms- 
houses. Still it may be worth inquiry, whether the discipline, employment, 
training, cleanliness, ventilation, and food, as administered in our metropo- 
litan prisons, might not with advantage be introduced, under certain modi- 
fications, among our workhouse population.” 


We think the physical condition of a prison population is 
greatly overrated in this comparison. Though it is true that 
the aged and infant classes furnish a very large proportion of 
the public mortality, and that few of either of these classes are 
found in prisons, we cannot admit that the health of convicts 
(at least in our Philadelphia prisons,) is much, if any, better on 
an average that than that of paupers of the same age and class 
in our almshouses. The life and habits of convicts are emi- 
nently prejudicial to health. The excitement in which thev 
live, and the irregularities and excesses which are common to 
them, sink their physical condition far below that of the average 
of the human family. The tribute paid, in the above extract, 
to the excellent sanitary condition of the metropolitan prisons 
of England, we have no doubt, is well deserved, and goes to 
disprove the assertion so confidently made by the opponents of 
convict-separation there, and eagerly echoed by the same class 
of persons in our own country, that the system is inimical to 
health and life. - 

A survey of the diseases and mortality of such a mass of 
human beings as the population of London, naturally excites 
the inquiry, how much of this suffering and waste of life could be 
prevented by perfectly practicable attention to the dwellings and 
habits of the poor; by the supply of cheap but wholesome food, 
and by an abundance of water for all uses, which bodily health 
and the cleanliness of streets, dwellings, apparel and persons 
require. If it were in our power simply to withhold or inter- 
cept those provocatives of disease and degradation which the 
cupidity and oppression of what are called “the better classes” 
furnish, it would probably prevent three-fourths of the wretched- 
ness and destitution which prevail in our cities. Hence, we 
heartily respond to the following suggestions of the London 
journalist, and commend them to our city missionaries, charit- 
able societies, and all others who have at heart the health, com- 
fort, and prosperity of those of our people who answer to what 
are called the “ working classes” of London. 
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“If the people of Britain, and chiefly the working classes, will voluntarily 
tax themselves to the extent of fifty-seven millions of money yearly for 
brandy, rum, gin, beer, and tobacco, as is shown in a paper of Mr. Porter’s, 
read before the last meeting of the British Association, then who is to blame 
that those same labouring classes live in hovels, become degenerate in 
physical condition, die ere their appointed time, and leave their progeny 
debased in moral character and enervated in physical strength? Among 
that class who are the supporters of gin-palaces and the nightly dwellers at 
the ‘ bar,’ the endeavour is useless to entice them to a better or cleaner 
home ; of all beasts the most beastly, they cling to their holes and hovels as 
‘like likes like.’ 

“That this state of things bears heavily on the question of mortality 
might be shown by comparing the average deaths among the provident 
classes who constitute the members of Life Assurance Offices, and that of 
the country generally; for Mr. Neison, the eminent actuary, says, that 
‘among the humbler provident classes who enrol themselves members of 
friendly societies of this country, there is experienced a prolonged duration 
of life above all others.’ Highly important, then, as it may be that the 
sanitary condition of our towns should be sedulously cared for, it is yet 
clearly the duty of all that, individual duties be not neglected, and that 
those ill conditions which are within the scope of every man’s own effort to 
remove, and which tend to the development and growth of disease, be not 
saddled upon irresponsible commissioners, boards, governments, or bodies.” 





Art. VIL—DISCHARGED PRISONERS.* 


Society claims the right to punish offenders against its well- 
being, and Christian principles demand that the punishment 
should be accompanied and followed with reformatory mea- 
sures. ‘To change the mind and habit of the man is, doubtless, 
a more difficult undertaking than to afflict or confine his body, 
and the one is of infinitely more imporfance than the other. 
Hence it appears to be necessary to follow the offender beyond 
the walls of the prison-house. The state of society, the con- 
dition of the discharged prisoner, require it. It is not the 
object of men in these days to take revenge upon erring indi- 
viduals. Their reformation is desired. The language of 
Christian men to criminals is;—we want you to live holy, un- 
blameably—to do your duty in that state of life to which God 
has called you. : 

If this is the object of law, human and Divine, we must not, 
by our actions, or by our neglect or indifference, frustrate it. 
It cannot be questioned that some of our criminals leave 





* For the subtance of this article we are indebted to a British Journal of July last. 
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the jail with a desire to amend their lives. In the opinion of 
some the number is small, but with those who are in the con- 
fidence of prisoners, and know most of the working of their 
minds, the number is considerable, bearing a large proportion 
to the mass of offenders. If by voluntary means or by legisla- 
tion, a bare subsistence in return for hard labor, were offered to 
those who have been at any time incarcerated, there is no doubt 
thousands would be candidates for the boon. Yea, more, if a 
severe probation for a time, consisting either of hard living and 
incessant labor, or any act of self-denial, were required of such, 
prior to obtaining that humble, reasonable, and legitimate favor, 
there would be more applications than our boasted justice and 
humanity could compass. It is our duty and our interest to 
assist prisoners discharged from jail and promising reformation, 
in their exertions to obtain an honest livelihood. ‘Their old 
companions are frequently found at the prison gate to welcome 
them on liberation, and poverty, as well as former associations, 
will make their friendship compulsory, unless means are used 
to deliver them out of their hands. The law of the country 
punishes and brands offenders; it moreover endeavors to reform 
them while undergoing their sentence; but when this is en- 
dured, discharge from prison takes place, and what follows? 
To expect them to obtain work and support immediately on 
discharge is unreasonable. Employment is not always at hand 
even to the industrious and honest, who are diligently seeking 
it—how much less to those who, on leaving the prison, find 
their former places (if such they had) filled up, and are igno- 
rant as to where such labor as they can perform is to be pro- 
cured; and when they know, even for this they may have to 
try many places, and probably wait, perhaps, alas! too long, 
ere they can earn their daily bread. ‘There is a strong feeling 
in the breast of almost every person against employing those 
who have been in a jail. Such is their condition. Hence, to 
turn prisoners on the world without offering them employment 
or assistance, either at home or abroad, is like saying to them, 
“Go, make brick, get you straw where you can find it; you 
are in danger from evil companions—you are destitute and de- 
graded, ignorant and prone to crime—and though you may 
have been lately taught to fear God and obey the laws, and 
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though you may have made the best and holiest resolutions, 
still you must take your chance, you must be left to yourself 
and the mercies of the world.” No wonder that offenders 
against the laws, on liberation from prison, with none to care for 
them, associate and combine together. Hence the pauper child, 
who absconds from the alms-house, and is punished by ‘impri- 
sonment, is driven into the companionship of thieves; the infant 
beggar, who only obeys the parents’ orders, and is imprisoned, 
becomes numbered among criminals; the vagrant child, who 
sleeps in some outhouse or archway, when he has no better 
place to rest in, is taken to jail, and thus begins his downward 
career; the incipient, untaught, unfed, juvenile delinquent, who, 
without fear or knowledge of the laws of God or man, com- 
mits some petty theft, and is whipped, imprisoned, and dis- 
charged, takes his place among the enemies of society. Thus, 
felons, burglars, highwaymen, and murderers, are produced. 
Our neglect of common sense, not to say of the Christian 
means of prevention, is the national manufactory of abandoned 
criminals. When shall we become wise? When will the na- 
tion seek to prevent crime by instructing the fallen in the pre- 
cepts of our holy religion, and by training to habits of industry 
the destitute and the depraved? Should we even wait for their 
matriculation in a jail, or graduating as felons, ere we attempt 
their reformation? Ought we not to discontinue to associate 
the earliest recollections of our juvenile offenders with prisons, 
and cease the pursuit of a system which, from the data of past 
experience, makes daring and skilful marauders? Ought we 
not to make more use of the school and the spade, and less of 
the policeman and the prison? Ought we not to allow some of 
the advantages to infant and untutored criminals which our 
transported felons enjoy, and so deliver them from the disgrace, 
and spare the country the expense of their transportation ? 
The enemies of reformatory measures would direct the atten- 
tion to those cases which appear hopeless—but how many of 
these have been driven to crime by force of circumstances, 
and how many might have been rescued by the hand of kind- 
ness, we know not. Some, at least, of our discharged prison- 
ers are the victims of public feeling, objects of scorn by even 
the honest of their own grade in society. When laborers are 
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wanted, they are the last to be employed, if at all; when work- 
men are discharged, they are the first to be sent off. Their old 
masters are afraid to employ them, and new masters are slow 
to engage strangers. Perhaps the discharged prisoner obtains 
employment without its being known that he has been in jail, 
but by and by the truth comes out, and the master is actually 
compelled by his workmen to-get rid of this stranger. If he 
enters a place of service under no disguise, the first thing lost 
or mislaid is put to his account, and he is accused of robbery ; 


. and a person under accusation or strong suspicion will have 


one reason less for preserving his honesty than others not sus- 
pected. The second loss of a tool or any article will be fatal 
to him in this situation, if he be able to hold on after the first. 
Servants will sometimes taunt a fellow-servant, and workmen 
will treat with contempt any poor unfortunate individual that 
may be employed in the service of their master, even when 
they know his object is to preserve from destitution and crime. 
It may be said, that this is the punishment of crime. It is, 
indeed ; and this part of the punishment is more unmixed with 
mercy, more severe, and more prolonged, than any judicial 
sentence short of death! This penalty of crime, though it is 
not taken into account by the law of the land, and seldom con- 
sidered by the offenders themselves, tends to make a mana 
wanderer like Cain, and to degrade him, first in the sight of 
others and then in his own; and when this ceases to be a 
punishment, then follows a recklessness of character and aban- 
doned life, which scatter misery and disorder around, involving 
others as well as himself in moral ruin. Such a result, even 
in one individual, as it often brings irretrievable injury to so- 
ciety, and destruction in more senses than one to the criminal, 
should be guarded against by the wisest measures, both of 
mercy and of judgment. One such individual in a neighbor- 
hood is enough to keep a whole police force on the qui vive, 
and hence it is folly to talk of the expense of reformatory mea- 
sures, if such are calculated to attain the end proposed. The 
jail-bird may be driven from the door; may be expelled from 
the village or the town; may be treated as an outcast; but such 
conduct will recoil on society in some form of retribution, and 
it may be in anarchy and blood. 
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SraTisTics oF Crime in France.—The following abstract of the Annual 
Report of the Minister of Justice, embracing the criminal statistics of the 
French republic for 1849, contains much valuable information. 


The Court of Assizes passed judgment in 1849 upon 2,015 accusations of 
crimes against persons, and 2,895 accusations of crimes against property. 
The number of the former class was much larger than in any year since 
1826. ‘The number of the latter was much smaller than in 1847 or 8. 
Political crimes were very frequent in 1849. While there were only 15 
of this nature in 1847 and 226 in ’48, the number in 1849 rises to 337. The 
crimes of murder, of infanticide, of assault and battery have also largely 
augmented. Out of the 6,983 persons tried in 1849, there were 5,919 men, 
or 85 per cent., and 1,064 women, or 15 per cent. This gives one man 
accused out of every 2,964 inhabitants, and only one woman out of every 
16,785 inhabitants. The principal crimes committed by women were in- 
fanticide, poisoning and domestic thievery. Out of the 6,983 persons tried, 
56 were under 16 years of age, and 1,039 under 21. There were also 45 
octogenaries. Unmarried men form more than one-half of the whole num- 
ber accused—3,747 out of 6,983. There were also 351 widowers. In the 
department of the Seine (Paris) more than two-thirds of the accused are 
unmarried, Out of the whole number 891 had no occupation at all: 2,159 
worked for themselves, 3,933 worked for other people. Out of the whole 
number 3,355 could neither read nor write, 2,304 could read but not write, 
998 could do both, and 326 were to some degree persons of education. As 
a general inference, it may be stated that the latter class commit many 
more crimes against persons than against property. Out of the 6,983 
accused and tried, 2,774 were acquitted and 4,209 condemned, 39 to death, 
196 to hard labour for life, 835 to hard labour for specified periods, 708 to 
seclusion, 5 to transportation, 27 to detention, 2,367 to imprisonment, and 8 
to fines. Out of the thirty-nine capital convictions, 24 have already been 
executed. Out of the whole number of accused, 6,983, 26 per cent. were 
for the second offence. For this class of offenders the jury is more severe 
than for those who were never tried before. Seventeen per cent. only of 
those relapsed were acquitted. It is remarked that offenders who have 
been but slightly punished for their first peccadillo, are quite sure to repeat 
their offence. 2,370 were tried twice; 383 three times; 71 four times; 22 
five times; 2 six times and one seven times. A large number of crimes 
went unpunished during the year 1849, as their authors were never discovered. 
212 assassinations, 159 murders, 30 poisonings, 141 infanticides, 2,809 arsons, 
| 270 rapes, and 21,447 thefts remain upon the books of the police untried! 
Before the Republic, there were about 270,000 names upon the jury lists. 

In August, 1848, a decree was passed altering the existing law, and the 
present lists contain nearly a million and a half of names. The number of 
those summoned during the year was 125,053—10,406 labourers, 18,445 
farmers, 22,095 merchants and manufacturers, 14,173 lawyers and phy- 
sicians, and 50,892 proprietors, The criminal chamber of the Supreme 
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Court received during the year 1,231 appeals; it quashed 240 decisions, 
rejected 721, and refused to take the remainder into consideration. The 
Paris police made 25,337 arrests in 1849, about 9,000 more than in 1848, and 
2,000 out of the whole were foreigners. Suicides were less frequent by 282 
in 1849 than in 1848: 3,301 being the sum total of those of 1849. Paris is 
set down for 609 or one-fifth of the whole, though it contains but one-thirtieth 
of the whole population of France. Among the suicides were 20 persons 
under 16 years of age and 49 over eighty. 765 individuals were pardoned 
out of prison in 1849. The directors of the various prisons drew up lists of 
all those under their surveillance whose good conduct seemed to entitle 
them to clemency. From those lists, containing in all about 1,500 names, 
the 765 pardons are selected. The report concludes by stating the imperious 
necessity of a prompt reform in the penitentiary institutions, making trans- 
portation te the colonies the basis of an entirely new system. 





=. 


Nativity or Crime in Bosron.—A late Grand Jury’s report, showing 
the number of persons in the different institutions of Boston from January 
Ist to June 30th, 1851, inclusive, makes the total of persons then confined 
in the penal and charitable institutions of that city, to be 6,005, of which 
number four thousand four hundred and fifty-seven, or very nearly three- 
fourths, are foreigners. The number of commitments by the city watch 
during the said six months, was 6,677, of which number only 887 were 
Americans. The whole number of commitments by the police during the 
same period, was 2,511, of which number 1,549 were foreigners. Of the 
2,826 persons committed to the county jail during the last six months, 2,344 
were criminals, 330 debtors, and 162 witnesses; 564 of the whole number 


were minors, and only 609 were Americans, leaving the number of foreigners 
2,217. 





ae 


Sootuine Syrups.—We do not vouch for the accuracy of the statement 
in the following paragraph. {t is from a London journal and relates to 
English compounds and customs. We are well persuaded, however, that 
vast mischiefs result from the use of similar substances in our own country; 
and our design in transferring the article to our pages is to awaken attention 
to the subject, in order that the evil may be in some measure circumscribed. 


Fatal Soothing Syrups.—Caution to Mothers.—Indisputable facts prove 
the extent to which this system is adopted. Walking about Manchester 
and Birmingham, advertisements of “ Mothers’ Quietness,” “ Soothing 
Syrup,” arrest the attention at every turn. It is easy to perceive that the 
druggists are driving a good trade—that the quiet homes of the poor are 
reeking with narcotics. ‘The report of the Board of Health furnishes some 
appalling facts on this head. In Preston, twenty-one druggists sold, within 
the space of one week, no less a quantity than sixty-eight pounds of narco- 
tics, nearly all of which were for the use of children; and the calculation of 
the quantity of Godfrey’s cordial sold in Preston gave a weekly allowance 
of half an ounce to each family! Generally, Godfrey’s cordial is mixed in 
the proportion of one ounce and a half of pure laudanum to the quart, and 
the stronger it is the faster it is sold. It may be had at general dealers’ as 
well as at druggists’; and on market days the people from the surrounding 
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neighbourhoods regularly provide themselves with this “ mothers’ comfort,” 
as they purchase other household provisions. About two thousand gallons 
of Godfrey’s cordial are sold in Manchester alone every year. Mr. F. C, 
Calvert, at a recent meeting at Manchester, stated that in one chemist’s 
shop, in Deansgate, two hundred and fifty gallons were sold in the course 
of a year, the same quantity in another shop, one hundred gallons in another, 
the same quantity in a shop in Hulme, and twenty-five gallons each in two 
shops in Chorlton-on-Medlock. The nurses to whom: the children of the 
factory people are entrusted, are either laundresses or superannuated crones. 
The more they drug the children entrusted to them, the greater number 
they can undertake to manage. This consideration acts as a powerful in- 
centive to drug. That wholesale death is the result, is fully proved. Among 
the gentry in Preston, for instance, the average number of deaths of children 
under five years old was 17 per cent.; among tradesmen, about 38 per 
cent.; and among operatives, 55 per cent. Of every one hundred children 
born among the gentry, ninety-one reach their first year; eighty among the 
trading classes ; and sixty-eight among the operatives. The vital statistics 
of Preston for six years show that no less than three thousand and thirty-four 
children were swept away before they had attained their fifth year, who, 
had they been the offspring of wealthy parents, would have survived that 
period of their childhood. 


There are other causes for this difference which it would seem the author 
has not duly considered. A philanthropist cannot contemplate such a pic- 
ture, however, or any thing approaching it, without inquiring earnestly how 
its revolting features can be changed. 
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PavupERIsM AND War.—Mr. Percival, a member of the Belgium National 
Assembly, states that out of 890,566 families which compose the population 
of the country, giving an average of 5 persons to a family, there are 154,454 
which occupy but a single room; 282,785 which occupy but two rooms; 
and 453,327 which have dw ellings composed of three or more rooms. Thus 
nearly half of the nation live in abodes that have only one or two rooms; 
and consequently, among them comfort, the sense of decency and morality, 
must be seriously w anting. The regular standing army of Belgium consists 
of 90,000; besides a large corps of general and staff officers, kept under 
pay for a reserve or National Guard of 90,000 or more. The actual cost of 
the war establishment is above $5,000,000 a year. The annual tax on 
ardent liquors alone is 5,000,000 franics. or $1,000,000: that makes a great 
many paupers. ‘The interest of the national debt, the cost of past wars, and 
other transactions in which the people had little if any interest, but which 
they had to pay for, amounted last year to $7,000,000. The king gets 
$600,000 a year. 


—— 

Resutts oF INrEMPERANCE.—It is stated, on apparently reliable autho- 
rity, that from 500 to 600 deaths occur annually in the city of New York 
from intemperance alone, exclusive of deaths which occur indirectly from the 
same cause, in bar-rooms, in street affrays, and by various casualties. Dur- 
ing a period of twelve months, there were len thousand “ five day” com- 
mitments for drunkenness; and a late quarterly report of the chief of police 
gives over 5,000 arrests which are chargeable to the same cause. Lately 
a man and his wife, both intoxicated, were taken to a police station, the 
woman having a child in her arms and not knowing it was dead! 
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Asytum ror Vacrant Boys.—An institution has lately been established 


in New York, the design and character of which may be learned from the 
following sketch : 


The Asylum is intended as a home for vagrant boys, where they may 
receive moral and religious training, and be fitted for places of service, ap- 
prenticeship, or trade, so as to make them worthy and useful members of 
society. There isa large and constantly increasing number of homeless, 
friendless boys in our streets, who not only are exposed to great physical 
privations, but are growing up in an ignorance and viciousness that will 
almost inevitably make them hereafter curses to themselves and pests to 
society. They are subject to no parental control, have no one to direct 
them, or take the slightest interest in their welfare, and, spending their 
entire time in the streets, or in the haunts of misery and vice, they are 
constantly operated upon by the most debasing and hardening influences. 
From idlers they grow by the most natural process in the world into vaga- 
bonds, and from vagabonds into villains. It is, and always has been, from 
this class mainly that our standing army of criminals is recruited. They 
have nothing to bind them to society, and they know nothing, or if they do, 
they care nothing, for its laws and principles. They have little or no means 
of their own to sustain life, and get to look upon roguery as their natural 
calling. The discipline of the House of Refuge usually comes so late, if it 
comes at all, that it is of very uncertain efficacy. The vagrant boy is almost 
sure to become, when a man, a convict or a drunkard. 


This is certainly a very fair account of the characters to be provided for, 
and to try the experiment on a limited scale, a building has been secured 
capable of receiving some fifty or sixty boys for the present year, who are to 
be clothed, fed and cared for. The institution is under the charge of nine 
trustees and thirty managers, gentlemen and ladies from different religious 
denominations, and is regarded as in every respect worthy of the entire con- 
fidence of the public. We shall look with much interest for the result. 
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INTEMPERANCE A Heavy Yoxs.—A late English paper furnishes the fol- 
lowing striking exhibition of the draining and degrading influences of 
intemperance, Though the illustration is from English society, it is neither 
inappropriate nor unintelligible in our country. 


Sixty million sterling a year are spent in intoxicating drinks. Thirty 
millions of that are spent by the working classes. If those thirty millions 
were saved, would it not be a capital with which they could contend with 
more effect if masters dealt unjustly with them? ‘Thirty millions spent by 
the working classes alone, unnecessarily, mischievously, destructively—it 
is more every year than all that is now in the Savings Banks. Thirty 
millions would build, every year, a Manchester and Salford, with their 
townships of Cheetham, Ardwick, Charlton-upon-Medlock, Hulme, Pendle- 
ton, and Broughton, with all their immense factories, foundries, machine- 
shops, warehouses, and dwelling-houses, and this every year, and year after 
year. Thirty millions a-year would buy every year a million of freeholds, 
yielding a good interest for the money, and a county vote into the bargain ; 
in a few years giving universal suffrage, by every man becoming a free- 
holder. ‘Thirty millions spent in furniture, clothing, education—there 
would be something to look at, then, instead of being as much wasted as if 
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it were thrown into the kennel—and worse, much worse, for drinking it 
makes beasts of men, and poor, shrinking, wretched slaves of their wives 
and children. 

How would this affect the wages of labour? Let us suppose two mills, 
one filled with temperance hands and the other with hands accustomed to 
spend a considerable portion of their earnings on intoxicating drinks. Sup- 
pose some disagreement to arise about wages—the masters saying they are 
right—the work-people saying that they are right and the masters wrong. 
{t matters not as tothe principle which is right or wrong. The masters will 
not give more than so much—the work-people will not take less than so 
much. The one class has a right to have labour as low as they can—the 
other has a right to sell their labour as high as they can. There is a turn- 
out at both mills. Which of the two sets of hands is most likely to succeed ? 
The people of the temperance mill have good furniture in their houses, good 
serviceable clothes upon their backs, and better, for Sunday wear, in their 
drawers. They owe nothing at the provision shops, and their character can 
procure them credit there whenever they choose to ask for it; or they have 
a little nest-egg at the Savings Banks, or they have a forty shilling freehold, 
or they have a house built out of a building club. T'hey have something to 
fall back upon. They can afford to wait awhile, and if they really ask no 
more than the market price of labour, and there is really a demand for their 
labour, they will prevail. 

Now look at the people in the other mill. They are living, as the saying 
is, “from hand to mouth.” They have no furniture in their houses—no 
clothes but what are on their backs, and they are in rags. They are 
already deep at the provision shop, and can have no more credit there. 
They are in debt at the public house, and can have no more credit there. 
They have no freehold qualification, yielding a little income and giving 
them a vote. They have built no house in which to live rent free. Could 
these people stand a contest for three months, or one month, or one week? 
They could not. They must take what is offered to them. Their wives 
end children would be crying for food—wretched—starving. The men 
would have a still more craving appetite—the craving for drink—the 
craving which made beasts and slaves of them. They could not endure it 
for a day, and they would yield without a contest. The same results would 
follow a comparison on a wider scale; the drunken community would be 
unable to contend; the scber community could take leisure when it was 
required for relaxation, or for obtaining a fair reward for their toil. 





<< — 


New York Prisons.—A legislative committee has been engaged for 
some weeks in an elaborate investigation of the affairs of the State prisons 
of New York. A very full report of their condition is expected at the 
opening of the next legislative session. 

If such investigations are made in the proper spirit, and with an honest 
desire to correct abuses and supply defects, their utility cannot be questioned 
and they will be welcomed by all rizht-minded prison authorities. 


END OF VOL. VI. 
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